iyo                 The Masters and the Slaves

Jesus and the Virgin Mary: "chanting in chorus: 'Blessed and praised
be the most holy name of Jesus/ while the others would respond:
'and that of the blessed Virgin Mary, forever, amen.' And then all of
them together, in the stately Latin of the Church: 'Gloria Patri <&
Filio & Spiritui Sancto, amen? " 292

But these praisers of Jesus and the Virgin did not limit themselves
to Portuguese or Latin, but lapsed into Tupi as well. At the sound of
the Ave Maria, practically all the people would say in a loud voice,
as they made the sign of the cross: Santa Caruga rangana rece, and
then each would repeat in his own tongue the evening prayer. It
was in Tupf, also, that individuals greeted one another: Enecoema,
which means "good day/'293

Out of this collaboration of the Jesuit fathers and the Indian youths
Brazilian music and poetry were to spring. When later the
"modinha" *04 made its appearance, it still preserved a certain gravity
from the Latin of the Church, a certain pious and sentimental sweet-
ness of the sacristy, by way of sugaring the eroticism, a certain
mysticism of the padre's school, by way of cloaking a lasciviousness
that was more African than Amerindian. From the first century, how-
ever, the astute compromise that was effected between the religious
or Catholic-liturgical style and the native forms of song was clearly
to be perceived, "In Brazilian lyric poetry of the era of colonization,"
notes Jose Antonio de Freitas, "the Jesuits - . . taught those forms
that most resembled the songs of the Tupinambas, with refrains and
the like, seeking in this manner to attract and convert the natives to
the Catholic faith/7 And he adds: "In an age in which popular songs
were forbidden by the Church, in an age in which the poetic feeling
of the multitudes was completely suffocated and atrophied, the colo-
nist by way of giving expression to the longing in his soul never tired
of repeating those sacred compositions that the Jesuits authorized."20r>
Thanks to the Emperor, Dom Pedro II, who obtained in Rome a
copy of the quatrains written by the Jesuits for the young of their
schools and missions in Brazil, we are familiar today with the follow-
ing one, published by Taunay:
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